“TI would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense. 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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The Feathered Tribes. 

Meanwhile the tepid caves, and fens, and shores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch from the egg that soon, 
Bursting with kindly rupture, forth disclosed 
Their callow young; but feather’d soon and fledge 
They summ’d their pens; and, soaring the air sublime, 
With clang despised the ground, under a cloud 
In prospect: there the eagle and the stork 
On cliffs and cedar-tops their eyries build : 
Part loosely wing the region; part, more wise, 
In common ranged in figure, wedge their way, 
Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 
Their aéry caravan, high over seas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Easing their flight; so steers the prudent crane 
Her annual voyage, borne on winds; the air 
Floats as they pass, fann’d with unnumber’d plumes : 
From branch to branch the smaller birds with song 
Solaced the woods, and spread their painted wings 
Till even; nor then the solemn nightingale 
Ceased warbling, but all night tuned her soft lays: 
Others, on silver lakes and rivers, bathed 
Their downy breast; the swan with arched neck 
Between her white wings, mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet; yet oft they quit 
The dank, and, rising on stiff pennons, tower 
The mid aérial sky : others on ground 
Walk’d firm; the crested cock, whose clarion sounds 
The silent hours; and the other, whose gay train 
Adorns him, colour’d with the florid hue 
Of rainbows and starry eyes. 
* —Milton, Book 7, Par. Lost. 

Results and Duties of Man’s Supremacy. 

And in that primeval account of Creation which 
the second chapter of Genesis gives us, the first 
peculiar characteristic of the Human Being is 
that he assumes the rank of the Guardian and 


Master of every fowl of the air and every beast 


of the field. They gather round him, he names 
them, he classifies them, he seeks for companion- 
ship from them. It is the fit likeness and emblem 
of their relation to him in the course of history. 
That “ earnest expectation of the creature” which 
the Apostle describes, that, “stretching forth the 
head” of the whole creation towards a brighter 
and better state as ages have rolled on, has 
received even here a fulfilment which in earlier 
times could not have been dreamed of. The 
savage animals have before the tread of the Lord 
of the Creation gradually disappeared. Those 


creatures which show capacity for improvement 
have been cherished and strengthened and human- 
ized by their intercourse with man. The wild 
horse has been brought under his protecting care, 
has become a faithful ministering servant, rejoic- 
ing in his master’s voice, fondled by his master’s 
children. The huge elephant has had his “ half- 
reasoning” powers turned into the faculties of a 
gentle, benevolent giant, starting aside from his 
course to befriend a little child, listening with the 
docility of a child to his driver’s rebuke or exhor- 
tation. The light, airy, volatile bird seems to 
glow with a new instinct of affection and of per- 
severance under the shelter of the firm hand and 
eye of man. The dog, in all Eastern nations, 
even under the Old Testament itself, represented 
as an outcast, the emblem of all that was unclean 
and shameful, has, through the Gentile Western 
nations, been admitted within the pale of human 
fellowship. Truly, if man has thus, as it were, 
infused a soul into the dumb, lawless animals, 
what a community of feeling, what a tenderness 
should it require from him in dealing with them. 
What a heartless, in one word, what an inhuman 
spirit is implied by any cruelty towards those, his 
dependents, his followers, his grateful, innocent 
companions, placed under his charge by Him who 


_is at once their Father and ours; remember our 


common origin and our common infirmities. 
“ Remember,” as the Israelite of old, “ that thou 


. wast a bondservant in the land of Egypt” ; remem- 


ber, also, that by God’s grace thou hast been 
delivered into the glorious liberty of the sons of 
God. Remember that we are bound to feel for 
their hunger, their thirst, their pains, which they 
share with us, and which we, the controllers of 
their destiny, ought to alleviate by the same means 
which our advancing civilization enables us to use 
for ourselves, Remember how completely each 
of us is a God to them, and, as a God, bound to 
them by godlike duties.—Dean Stanley. 


Sympathy. 


Wherefore it is evident that even the ordinary 
exercise of this faculty of sympathy implies a 
condition of the whole moral Sdiee in some meas- 
ure right and healthy, and that to the entire exer- 
cise of it there is necessary the entire perfection 
of the Christian character, for he who loves not 
God, nor his brother, cannot love the grass beneath 
his feet and the creatures that fill those spaces in 
the universe which he needs not, and which live 
not for his uses; nay, he has seldom grace to be 


grateful even to those that love him and serve him, 
while, on the other hand, none can love God nor 
his human brother without loving all things which 
his Father loves, nor without looking upon them 
every one as in that respect his brethren also, and 
perhaps worthier than he, if in the under concords 
they have to fill, their part is touched more truly. 
—Ruskin. 


Turner’s Love of Animals. 

Turner, the painter, was a great friend of cats, 
and had his house filled with them. Some ladies 
once called upon him, and upon entering his chilly 
sitting-room—for he rarely afforded a tire—were 


astonished to see seven tailless cats lying about. 


in various places. One of the ladies bestowing 
some notice upon them, Turner remarked, that 
they came from the Isle of Man, and were his 
favorite companions. At one time a cat badly 
injured one ofshis favorite pictures, but when the 
old housekeeper rushed forward to punish the 
offender, he rescued his favorite from the impend- 
ing blows, merely remarking that the painting 
could be repaired. ... He was a great lover of 
birds, and would chastise any boy he caught 
bird’s-nesting, for which he was christened “ Old 
Blackbirdy” by ali the youngsters around.... 
He had also a gig and an old crop-eared bay 
horse of which he was very fond, and of which he 
used to say, that “he would climb a hil! like a cat, 
and never get tired.” He has immortalized old 
Crop-ear in his “Frosty Morning.” There are 
two horses, both taken from Crop-ear.—Harper’s 
Magazine for February. 


Trust. 
O, yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete; 


That not a worm is cloven in vain; 
That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fruitless fire, 
Or but subserves another’s gain. 
—Tennyson. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


An Improved Cow Stable. 
Editor of ** Our Dumb Animals.” 

The ordinary method of tying cattle in barns, 
as I find it in the vicinity of Boston, seems “ cruel.” 
I refer to the practice of confining the animal’s 
neck between two stiif stanchions. There can be 
but little rest for the animal while confined in this 
manner, nor freedom to change its position. It 
cannot turn its head to “ lick,” or rub itself, or to 
rest in sleep. After a time the floor is worn 
smooth under the forefeet, so that it slips back, 
while reaching for food. Let the humane think of 
these things, and they will not be slow to discard 
so unnatural a method of confining their animals. 
But what mode of fastening is better? Some 
years ago I worked out this problem to my own 
satisfaction, and to the satisfaction of a few neigh- 
bors who adopted my plan. As near as I can 
describe it by writing, it is as follows: Each cow 
is provided with a stall four feet wide. The par- 
titions may be made of boards instead of plank, 
and need not be so high nor so long as for horses. 
Let the tloor be /evel, or very nearly so, and long 
enough for the animal to stand easy upon it. In- 
stead of the ordinary “ crib,” make a feeding “rack,” 
as follows: Place a piece of plank six inches wide 
across the stall twenty inches above the fioor and 
twenty inches from its edge, next the animal, to 
the partition in front of the animal, and firmly 
fasten it there. Two feet above this plank put a 
piece of joist, say 2X 3 inches, across the stall, 
in the same way, with its edge next the animal, 

lumb with the same edge of the plank below. 

pon the face edges of these, next the animal, 
nail upright slats, or strips of board, say two 
inches wide and six inches apart in the clear. 
The space above the joist tu the chamber floor is 
closed, and that below the cross plank is closed 
from its edge farthest from the cow to the floor. 
A sloping back is fixed to the rack, resting on the 
edge of the cross-plank next the feeding floor, and 
sloping back toward the feeding floor, so as to 
make the rack say twenty inches high and twenty 
inches wide at the top. Where the feeding is from 
the floor above, the back of rack can be carried 
up to the flooring. With this feeding rack all the 
feed will come forward to the animal’s mouth: 
there is no reaching to get it. The animal cannot 
get forward so as to leave its droppings where it 
must lie down, and it still has ample freedom of 
motion, with the method of tying now to be de- 
scribed. A common tie chain is suspended from 
the centre of the joist at the top of the rack, by 
means of a staple and a piece of small chain, or 
rope, so that its longest part, when not clasped, 
will nearly reach the floor. The cow is tied with 
this chain, which is always in place and easy to 
adjust. The animal, while securely fastened, can 
change position at pleasure ; can “lick” or rub her 
sides; can liedown upon either side with perfect 
ease, and she cannot soil the forward part of her 
stall so as to waste any hay that may fall from 
the rack; and if the floor and partitions are made 
tight, grain and meal may be fed on the floor, as 
Ihave fed them many times. And, withal, when she 
lies down, the tying arrangement causes her to 
draw forward a little, away from the manure, 
instead of stepping back and lying down in it. 
When using this stall, I had no more annoyance 
from filth in milking, than when the cows were at 
pasture. Each animal, too, is protected from an- 
noyance by any other; and can eat, rest, and sleep 
in peace. It is not easy to describe clearly my 
arrangement of stall and method of tying without 
diagrams, but I think one may get very near the 
right idea of it by carefully observing the above 
directions. The thing is really very simple: any 
man who is half a mechanic can easily construct 
it, and it is not expensive. I have no object in 
presenting it, but to relieve dumb animals from 
what I think is hard treatment. There is no pa- 
tent upon the invention: it is free to all. 

W. Dyer. 


Hype Park, Mass., January, 1878. 


Gass windows were first used for lights in 
1180. 


THe BrRuNEAU SYSTEM OF SLAUGHTERING CatT- 
TLE.— The following description of this French 
system of slaughtering cattle will interest many 
of our readers: A leathern mask, called the “ fore- 
head pin-mask,” is strapped over the bullock’s 
eyes and face. In the centre of the mask, directly 
over the mid-forehead, is an iron plate, fitted into 
the leather, the under surface being flat and close 
to the head. In the middle of the plate is a round 
hole, into which the bolt or pin is inserted. The 
death-blow is dealt with a wooden mallet on the 
head of the pin, which pierces the brain an inch 
or two, usually killing the bullock at once. Find- 
ing that death would come quicker if air entered 
the brain, the inventor adopted a bolt which is 
hollowed out at the lower end to form a punch, 
and conveys enough air to the brain to render the 
brute insensible. The blow is now given obliquely, 
forcing the bolt into the spinal marrow, and fin- 
ishing the work instantly. The apparatus costs 
in France about six dollars, and the time con- 
sumed in killing a bullock is scarcely more than 
one-half minute. The mallet used measures less 
than one yard, weighs only five or six pounds, 
and may be handled effectively by a boy; while 
the blindfolding renders the most fractious animal 
perfectly quiet and gentle.—Boston Journal of 
Chemistry. 


Care of stock, so far as their proper bedding, 
feeding, and ventilation are concerned, is too im- 
portant a matter for the thrifty farmer to neglect 
attending to himself. However trustworthy his 
assistants, judging by our own experience, it will 
pay him well at the close of the season, to see, 
each evening, that his cattle, horses, sheep, and 
hogs are well bedded, fed, and watered. Scarcely 
less important is the proper ventilation of the 
buildings in which his stock is wintered. While 
the entrance of draughts and cold is to be carefully 
prevented, it should be borne in mind that domes- 
ticated animals, like man himself, need fresh, 
wholesome air, and, if compelled by ignorance or 
carelessness to breathe a foul, tainted atmosphere, 
it is at a serious risk of health and consequent 
profit. A visit to the barn, stable, and pig-pen 
early in the morning will at once warn the ob- 
servant farmer of defective ventilation.—Moore’s 
Rural. 


ABUSE OF OxEN.—“ Do you know,” says a cor- 
pondent, “ how cruelly the oxen in these mountain 
regions of New Hampshire are treated during the 
lumbering season? ‘They are kept fat with meal, 
that they may be in good condition in case of acci- 
dent requiring them to be killed. They are driven 
each day up the pathless mountain and sent down 
the sides pell mell, over stumps, or other obsta- 
cles, with the great load after them! A young 
man living near says they have to be beaten to 
make them leave their barns! The great lack of 
snow, so far, has prevented much of this cruelty 
this winter, and my heart has experienced deep 
gratitude for this exceptional season.” 


BELLS FoR SnHEEP.— The cheapest and best 
insurance against dogs killing sheep are bells — 


plenty of bells. The sheep-dog isa great coward | 


when in pursuit of mischief, and he wants to do 
it quietly wants no noise, no alarm. Bells 
bought at wholesale do not cost much. Buy a 
side of bridle leather at the currier’s, for collars, 
and put a bell on every sheep, if your flock is 
small. The price of one sheep will buy a gross 
of bells and leather enough and buckles to strap 
them. Put this gross of bells on a floc: of sheep, 
and they will frighten every dog out of the field. 
Flockmasters are slow to adopt a simple and 
cheap remedy like this, but will go to the Legis- 
lature, hire lobby influence, and spend large sums 
of money to little purpose. Members of the Leg- 
islature are fond of dogs themselves, and do not 
want them taxed. They own no sheep, and care 


but little about their protection. — Southern Far- 
mer. 


Horses in the Blues. 


The horses are now supposed to enter the reg- 
iment at three years of age, but it may be pre- 
sumed that it sometimes happens they are passed 
in somewhat older, and, as the records would 
show, occasionally younger. A few years since 
two-year-olds and even yearlings were accepted ; 
but that is altered now. At first the youngsters 
do little else but exercise; but as they advance in 
strength they are gradually drilled and trained to 
the duties of soldier-life, like recruits, which, not 
having experienced any different business, take to 
it as kindly as though they had been “ to the man-* 
ner born.” Some of them are so intelligent they 
could go through the manceuvres of a school pa- 
rade, or even field day, without a rider to guide 
them. Military routine, with its scrupulous care 
and regularity, appears to suit them well; for 
they look fat and hearty, are said to be singularly 
free from the ills that horseflesh is generally heir 
to, and live to an age far exceeding the average of 
those engaged in other walks Different regi- 
ments are diffently managed. Some cast their 
horses at a fixed age—in the Royal Artillery, for 
instance, at 12; but here in the Queen’s Blues 
they are retained as long as they have a single 
leg to stand on. On walking through the stables 
we observed several acknowledged to be 22 years ; 
and the chances are some are as much as 24, 
These old soldiers carry their age remarkably 
well, and can show as well on parade now as 
when they were ten years younger, and do the 
same amount of work. On entering the regiment 
every young horse is numbered, assigned to a troop 
—of which there are eight, lettered A, B, C, on- 
wards—and named after the initial letter ; thus the 
horses in A troop are christened Acorn, Archer, 
Amy; in B troop, Bluster, Blinker, Bullet; in C 
troop, Cato, Clara, Cora; and soon. Their num- 
bers and names, together with their age at and 
the date of joining, color, and distinguishing 
marks, and any little peculiarities, are entered 
in a book kept for the purpose, and a card neatly 
printed, with the name, age, height, and date of 
joining, is affixed to the stall of each; these cards 
are revised every year.—From the “ Live Stock 
Journal and Fancier’s Gazette.” 


>, 


Tue INHUMANITY OF CLIPPING HORSES. — 
There is a great deal said these days by “ profes- 
sors,” amateurs, and others about the benefit of 
clipping horses. They tell us the horses feel bet- 
ter, will “dry off” quicker, etc., to the end of a 
long, ingenious chapter. All we have to say is, 
try it on, gentlemen, yourselves. Strip off all 
your clothing but your flannel drawers and shirt, 
and go out for a winter’s campaign in all kinds of 
weather. Undoubtedly men dressed in this style 
will “sweat” less, and feel “freer” to do their 
work, but we opine a slight “ chill” will now and 
then come over your “feeble” frames ere the 
winter is past and gone. As a good-natured 
farmer said the other day, he “ thought the Lord 
knew whether the horses needed the warm cover- 
ing of hair or not when he gave it to them,” and 
he did not propose to improve on the Lord’s 
work. But then he was a modest man, and all 
are not as modest in the estimate of their own 
knowledge as compared with the Lord’s.—Hamp- 
shire Gazette. 


+ 


AN important personage has recently died in 
Siam in the shape of one of the king’s white ele- 
phants, and, according to custom, it was buried 
with the highest funeral honors. One hundred 
Buddhist priests officiated at the ceremony, and 
the body was borne to its last resting-place accom- 
panied by a procession of thirty state barges. 


AN owl shot recently near Burlington had a 
steel trap and two feet of chain belonging to a Hins- 
dale (N.H.) man on its leg. The trap was set 
five weeks before in the Hinsdale man’s hen-house 
to catch some unknown destroyer of his chickens, 
and was carried about 100 miles by its captive. 
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Doings of Kindred Societies, 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY. 

Its Tenth Annual Report has been issued in a 
pamphlet of 28 pages, dated January 15, 1878. 
Its receipts last year were $7,862.76, and its 
expenses $6,965.83. Its largest item of receipts 
amounted to $3,645, paid by 729 members; the 
next largest was $1,711, from fines and miscella- 
neous sources; and the next in amount was 
$1,619.26, from interest. It is encouraging to 
see evidence of a fund which will do much in 
giving permanency to the work of the society. 
The Society dealt with 474 cases of cruelty ; 355 
of which were to horses, 19 to cattle, 58 to dogs, 
5 to cats, 8 to fowls, 7 to calves, 2 to sheep, 6 to 
swine, and one to “performing birds, putting 
out of eyes!” The remainder, to monkeys and 
pigeons. Besides these cases, 479 horses and 
mules were turned out of harness; 242 warnings 
given; 114 animals mercifully killed; and in 113 
instances pads were ordered, where the har- 
ness rubbed sore parts. In all, the Society dealt 
with 1,308 cases of cruelty, including such as 
came from citizens. The belief is expressed that 
much good would result if the secretary, or others, 
could visit cities and towns, call public meetings, 
circulate publications, ete. The practise of col- 
lecting calves for the New York and Philadelphia 
markets is declared to be “one of the most fear- 
ful causes of cruelty that we know of.” The sec- 
retary’s visits to the abattoirs have led, with other 
evidence, to the conviction that there should be by 
law a person appointed to “inspect meat before 
it is offered for sale.” An extended and favorable 
notice is given of the doings of the International 
Humane Society, held at Cleveland in October last. 
Condemnation is passed upon the “Kemble- 
Jackson” bit, and the description warrants its 
condemnation as “ cruel, and justifiable only when 
horses are vicious.” The Board congratulates 
the members upon the successful application of 
steam upon the street railways of Philadelphia, 
declaring, as we believe, with full warrant, that 
the “problem is now solved,” in favor of the 
new motor. Notice is taken of arbitrary acts of 
one of the street railway companies, in arresting 
agents of the Society, who were, however, set at 
liberty by the court. 

Congratulating the Pennsylvania Society upon 
its excellent record and present efficiency, we 
close with a list of its officers for 1878: Coleman 
Sellers, President; Messrs. J. B. Lippincott, G. 
W. Childs, Alexander Brown, Anthony J. Drexel, 
and Mr. Richard Muckle, Vice-Presidents; with 
Samuel J. Levick, Secretary; and Levi Knowles, 
Treasurer. The Society has three counsellors, 
Messrs. G. Remick, R. P. White, and W. P. Bow- 
man, and a board of managers of thirteen: Messrs. 
R. C. Davis, P. E. Chase, R. R. Corson, J. Lewis 


Crew, J. Sergeant Price, C. D. Ritchie, Edmund 


Webster, Emlen Hutchinson, and Mrs. R. P. White, 
Mrs. R. H. Hare, Mrs. C. Willing, Mrs. C. Sellers, 
and Miss Adele Biddle. 

On the 2d of February a Society for P. C. A. 
was formed at Minneapolis, Minn. President, Rev. 
D. B. Knickerbacker, with Geo. A. Brackett, O. V. 
Tousey, and J. H. Clark, Vice-Presidents; W. H. 
Chamberlain, Treasurer; 8. B. Chase, Corre- 
sponding Secretary ; W. P. Howe, Recording Sec- 


retary; Counsel, A. B. Ovitt; Directors, Rev. G. 
8. Williams, T. M. Riley, Robert Hale, Mahlon 
Black, E. M. Johnson, and Jacob Stone. A wide 
field is awaiting the care of this promising organ- 
ization. May it be faithful! 


A society for the P. C. to A. has been formed 
at Bristol, Vermont, with Mr. H. C. Munsill as 
President, twelve Vice-Presidents, and twenty 
Directors, of whom three are ladies. Dr. E. M 
Kent is Secretary, Mr. H. B. Williams, Treasurer, 
and Mr. E. 8. Farr, Special Agent. We hope the 
example of Bristol will be followed by other 
towns in that region. 
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(Translated for Our Dumb Animals.] 
Vienna Society for Protection of Animals. 


A large poster was issued by the Vienna 
Society, recently, which would answer, with little 
variation, for other cities and nationalities. Lim- 
ited space is our only reason for not giving every 
word of it. 


“ To the noble benevolent inhabitants of Austria, 
but especially of the city of Vienna. 

“* An appeal of the Animal Protection Society?’ 
will some one ask, ‘ What, pray, is this Society?’ 
The following is the reply: ‘Its object is to pro- 
tect animals from cruelty, ill-treatment, and 
horrible modes of death. Its object is to make 
men benevolent and compassionate toward hun- 
gry, suffering, dying beasts.’ Since, alas! there is 
often need of this benevolence, of this compas- 
sion, the Society is necessary. 

“Whenever you observe a rough coachman tor- 
menting his horse with his cruel lash; whenever 
you see a heavy fellow sitting in a little carriage, 
pulled along by a poor, weak dog; whenever you 
witness the truly frightful sufferings of cattle 
during transportation, and the fearful scenes at 
the slaughter of useful animals; whenever you 
meet a poultry-cart and catch sight of the poor 
fowls crowded together, hungry and thirsty, push- 
ing their necks convulsively between the slats; 
whenever, in the bitter winter, you see the charm- 
ing feathered warblers hopping about, seeking 
hungrily, and often, alas! in vain for food—then 
you feel the earnest wish either to give help your- 
self, or to induce others to do so. 

“Now, the Society comes in at the proper 
moment. It sends its paper, ‘ Thier Freund, out 
into all the world. Here, it invokes, when neces- 
sary, the strong arm of the law against cruel 
drivers and heartless urchins; there, it rewards 
compassionate children, noble coachmen and ser- 
vants, with money, prizes, and medals. I[t busies 
itself in urging good regulations, and labors to 
obtain laws for the protection of animals. 

“ Here and there, in the public gardens, and on 
the larger squares, you can catch sight of a man 
scattering food for the hungry little birds. Ona 
badge on his arm, you can read, ‘ Vienna Animal 
Protection Society.’ 

“In many cities of Germany, England, and 
France, societies for animal protection have at 
their disposal great pecuniary resources, have 
their own buildings, and number their members 
by thousands. 

“Let no one think that the labor of the Society 
will not be advantageous to men also. He who 
shuts his heart to the needs of the animal, also 
will have no compassion on his poor, tortured, 
hungry, and freezing fellow-man. 

“While the Vienna Animal Protection Society 
fosters the tender feelings of compassion and 
sympathy for animals, it seeks universal human- 
ity. Above everything, it benefits mankind.” 

(Thirty-one places in Vienna are named where 
people can register their names as members of 
the Society. The yearly fee is half a florin only.] 


“THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
VIENNA ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY.” 
Vienna, December, 1877. 


Legislatiue Hearing on the Dog Question. 

The Committee on Agriculture had the duty of 
hearing the parties on a proposed new dog-law 
in this State, of which we have spoken elsewhere. 
The advocates of the law employed as counsel, 
Mr. Gargan of Boston, and he had a few witnesses 
to the dangers from dogs of hydrophobia. 
Of course the opponents to such legisltaion were 
led by our President, Mr. Angell, who had, 
before the hearing, made an earnest appeal 
through the Boston papers against the cause- 
less butchery that would follow a law of the 
character asked for. Several gentlemen yielded 
their time to Mr. A., that he might have the 
better opportunity to present his views fully. 
He was listened to most attentively, and his plea 
had a perceptible effect upon the large audience 
present. Hon. Mr. Lathrop of Springfield spoke 
forcibly on the same side, giving important facts 
of the origin and spread of the panic in Granby 
and other towns near toit. He quoted Dr. Breck of 
Springfield, and two other eminent physicians of 
New York, as among the persons who doubt the 
existence of such a disease as hydrophobia. The 
present law, he thought, required enough of dog 
owners; but town officers are negligent in their 
duty under it, and the petitioners would do well 
to give attention in that direction. Dr. Ordway, 
of this city, spoke of the high qualities of the dog, 
and the wrong, from mahy points of view, of 
the law under consideration. Mr. Watts, a dog- 
fancier of Boston, told about his three hundred 
dogs and the other hundreds brought to him for 
medical treatment, the owners of which, in 
nearly all cases, asked, “If the disease were 
hydrophobia”? He had never yet seen a case. 
There is a disease now prevalent among dogs 
which he called diphtheria, many of the symp- 
toms of which are the same as those described as 
indicative of rabies. He has been bitten a great 
many times, and uses caustic for the wounds, 
which he carries in his pocket at all times. Mr. 
Kelley of East Boston bore his testimony to the 
value of the dog from a large and peculiar expe- 
rience, having also been severely bitten. Several 
others testified from wide knowledge, and from 
a sense of justice to the dog. E. P. Brown, Esq., 
appeared as counsel of the Kennel Club, and 
strengthened the side of mercy by his argument. 

The sympathy of the audience was plainly with 
the opponents of the new legislation. The com- 
mittee, we are glad to say, has reported leave to 
withdraw to the petitioners, and in favor of the 
law offered by Mr. Angell. 


The Crow. 

A valued correspondent thinks injustice is done 
this bird. We should welcome the testimony of 
careful observers in his behalf. Are his services 
as a great destroyer of insects more than balanced 
by his greed for corn and birds’-eggs? He is a 
near and an old neighbor of man; he is long- 
lived, and his true character ought to be well 
known by this time. As it stands, the balance of 
evidence is against him; but we are witnessing 
reversals of unfavorable historical judgments of 
long standing against men, and this suggests pos- 
sible error in other directions. 


Tue roe of the perch, only half a pound in 
weight, has been found to contain 280,000 eggs. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, March, 1878. 


Panics and Dog-Laws. 

In the course of every year, reports are heard 
that hydrophobia has appeared, and that number- 
less dogs have rabies. Usually, such frights 
occur in hot weather, it being a widespread 


belief that the summer is the season when the 


danger is most imminent. Readers of Dr. Wat- 
son’s article on rabies, of which a synopsis 
appeared in our February number, and of Dr. 
Acland’s, on the same subject, in this, will have 
seen that these eminent men reject this view. 
They believe it a disease which has not been 
known to originate in our day. When found in 
man, it can be traced to some animal suffering 
from rabies, with which it had been inoculated by 
another. The spectre of increased danger of 
rabies to our dogs in hot weather, then, is as 
likely to be set at rest as the delusion of witch- 
craft has been. 

This year, our first panic has come early. As 
usual, it has made itself known to our legislature, 
by petitions fora more stringent dog-law. It is 
the Granby people who now ask that the tax for 
male dogs shall be ten dollars instead of two, 
and twenty for females, instead of five. They 
also ask that every owner shall give bonds, when 
he gets a license, to*pay all damages his dog 
may commit. Of course, such a law, if enforced, 
would be followed by a general slaughter of 
dogs, because the two conditions of a higher 
price for a license, and of bonds, could not be com- 
plied with by a large majority of dog-owners. 
The folly and wickedness of such a law are 
shown by the fact that the milder requirements 
of the present law are not generally regarded, 
because town officers have not done their duty. 
If they had done, the sufficiency of the statutes 
we have would not, we think, have been questioned. 
If any reader has doubts upon this point, let him 
turn to the Rev. Stat. chap. 88, sects. 59 to 67; to 
chap. 130 of the laws of 1867, and to chap. 167 
of 1877. We think he will then say that it is a 
sufficient answer to these petitioners to say, 
“enforce the law as it stands, before asking one 
more stringent.” 

Not in the direction of stringency, but of justice, 
as proposed by Mr. Angell, are additional pro- 
visions required. By the Jaw of 1877, an officer 
must kill, after due notice, every dog he finds with- 
out a collar. He has no discretion; so that if a 
dog’s collar has been stolen from its neck, or the dog 
has rubbed it off, the payment of the license has 
ceased to be its protection. The dog so seized 
should be impounded for a short period, say of three 
days, before being killed, during which time its 
owner may prove his title, and, on payment of a 
reasonable sum, redeem his dog. In Boston there 
are men who would do this service of impound- 
ing and keeping for the redemption-money, and 
would, in addition, put to death the unclaimed in 
the least painful manner known. This ought to 
be a practicable arrangement anywhere. 

The highest authorities we yet have on the 
subject of rabies describe it as a disease which 
may be surely recognized in its earlier stages, be- 
fore it has become dangerous. Its symptoms, 
as described by Youatt or Fleming, should be pub- 


_ lished by the authorities, and given with every 


license. We know, of course, that dogs go where 
the schoolmaster has not visited the senior mem- 
bers of the household ; but rarely where he has not 
the younger. Or if there be no younger mem- 
bers, in Massachusetts there are always neighbors 
who can read! and who would be sure, in such a 
case, to have the privilege. It is not credible that 
such a paper would not provoke curiosity on the 
part of its receiver to learn fully all it said, 
however ignorant he may be of books. 

The license system finds its justification in this: 
that it secures, if enforced, ownership for all 
dogs, and, with ownership, an oversight of each 
dog by an interested man or woman. Dr. 
Acland favors a price for licenses within the reach 
of the poor, and he thinks licences ought not to 
be a revenue to the State ; its purpose being chiefly 
to secure ownership for each dog. The reason- 
ableness, justice, and practicality of this view 
are self-evident. 

While there are eminent physicians who yet 
doubt the existence of such a disease as hy- 
drophobia, the non-professional man has good 
warrant for a belief in its existence, and in its 
terrible character; yet he may be sure of its 
infrequency in Massachusetts, thus far. The fact 
that the records of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, since its foundation in 1811, show but 
two cases, and that one of these is yet being 
further investigated, is conclusive on this point. 
This hospital, it may be well to remind our reader, 
is the most important hospital in the State; it is 
the largest and the only institution open to patients 
from all parts of the State. 

It is a pathetic fact, that the dog is a victim in this 
disease, no less than man; that it is only after 
the dog’s nature has been changed by it that the 
dog attempts to injure man. The man, then, as 
master and superior, is bound by every dictate of 
justice and gratitude to protect the dog from the 
disease as far as he can, and from cruel legisla- 
tion, on whatever pretense it may be urged. 

Benefactors. 

Mr. John Haven Dexter, late of Boston, must 
be gratefully enrolled among the benefactors of our 
Society, and have the honor, also, of being one of 
the earliest advocates in Massachusetts of justice 
to the dumb creation. In 1847 he published a 
pamphlet in behalf of the horse, of twelve pages, 
the spirit of which may be inferred from its 
motto, which is credited to the ‘“ Guardian,” 
“ Mankind are no less accountable for the ill-use 
of their dominion over creatures of the lower 
rank of beings, than for the exercise of tyranny 
over their own species.” This was twenty years 
before the existence of the Mass. Society P. C. A. 
Of course he warmly identified himself with it at 
the beginning, and he has left it a weleome bequest 
by his will, which has been already paid by Mr. 
Joseph C. Brigham, his executor. Such a tender 
regard for “the lower rank of beings” as these 
acts bespeak, is above all praise! 


NEw ORLEANS.—‘“ A note says: The Louisiana 
Society for P. C. to A. has been dissolved, and no 
longer exists, on account of want of funds to ring 
a judgment in its favor out of Louisiana courts, 
and the refusal of Louisiana legislature to amend 
its charter or favor its existence.” 


Pleasant and Deserved Recognition. 

From Denmark there has just come a handsome 
certificate, which, translated, reads as follows: 
“The Danish Woman Society for the Protection 
of Animals, under the gracious patronage of Her 
Royal Highness, the Princess Thyra of Denmark, 
has, on the 25th of November, 1877, appointed as 
its honorary member, Mrs. Emi_y W. APPLETON 
of Boston, director of the Mass. Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, because of her 
great and blessed activity for the benefit of the 
suffering animal world. 

JULIA LEMBI, KE., President. 
J. Cur, LEMBI, KE. 
CoreENHAGEN, December, 1877.” 


Dog-Poison in Man, 

No proof of the deep interest now felt on the 
other side of the sea in hydrophobia is more con- 
clusive than the articles which have appeared in 
the leading periodicals from physicians of highest 
fume. Last month we gave an account of Dr. 
Watson’s in the “ Nineteenth Century” for De- 
cember, and this month we cannot do better than 
tell our readers of an article, with the above 
heading, in the ‘“‘ Contemporary ” for January, by 
Dr. H. W. Acland, F. R. S. 

“ Periodical literature,” says Dr. A., “has de- 
veloped one great change in modern life, that 
there is no subject too technical, none too profes- 
sional, to be brought before the general reader. 
As regards medical questions, the great surgeon, 
Brodie, and the Nestor of English medicine, Sir 
Thomas Watson, led the way.” 

After speaking of snake-poison, Dr. A. says: 
“The poison created by the dog, our companion 
and friend, is not natural to him. He is himself a 
victim. The poison he transmits he has received. 
It works most certainly his own destruction. He 
spreads it without intention.” “The rabies which 
is his torment and curse, brings about the hydro- 
phobia in his protector and guardian. It lies with 
man to save the dog from the sickness which, 
once engendered, rebounds with terrible force on 
the human family.” 

How does rabies arise? “ Probably never spon- 
taneously, or, if it ever does so, it is certainly 
with extreme rarity. It is communicated from 
one rabid animal to another animal, which be- 
comes rabid. Whether it ever does originate, 
except by communication, is a question belonging 
to the interminable controversy of spontaneous 
generation.” 

“We are not yet in a condition to say with 
absolute precision what are the anatomical 
changes in the nervous system either in man, or 
in animals not man. But observations are rapidly 
accumulating. It is certain that in each case the 
injury arises from the introduction of the animal 
poison into the blood. In each case, therefore, 
the end can be averted only by keeping the poison 
out of the circulation; or, if in it (in a moderate 
quantity) by maintaining life till it can be elim- 
inated: the way by which alone the Wourali can 
effect a cure; and this only if the poison has not 
wrought or set up changes destructive to the 
vitality or regenerative power of the nerve ele- 
ments.” 

“We must admit that there is, as yet, no cure 
known for the disease when once established in 
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man. The most extravagant remedies have been 
suggested.” “The danger is generally prevent- 
able by prompt measures taken at the time when 
the injury is inflicted. The weight of evidence 
seems to show that the actual cautery is the most 
efficacious means, excision the next, and caustics, 
though sometimes sufficient, are the least to be 
relied upon.” 

Of the Wourali poison, called also Curare, “I can 
only say that there is enough to justify and de- 
mand the trial of the remedy. Of all the efforts 
of scientific medicine, it would be one of the most 
remarkable should it turn out to be successful. 
The remedy itself is a terrible instrument, and 
requires the greatest skill in its use.” 

“ Tf the State is in earnest to put an end to hydro- 
phobia, it would—1. Have a rigid dog-tax; 7. e., 
one which permits no unowned, unregistered dog 
2. Dogs which cannot be identified should be 
destroyed by the sanitary authority of the dis- 
trict where found. 3. No dogs should be imported 
except under conditions; and, 4. That on every 
dog's license should be printed precise instruc- 
tions as to the signs of rabies, &c.” 

“For the sake of the poor, the cost of mere reg- 
istration should be low enough to be hardly a 
productive tax.” 

“It has to be borne in mind that the disease 
may exist in all domestic animals, and notably in 
the wild one reserved for sport, —the fox.” 

“Experiments at Alfort seem to show that 
neither thirst nor heat will originate it, and go 
far to prove that it is a simple case of communi- 
cable virus.” 

“In 1876 the deaths from hydrophobia were 53 
out of 510,803 deaths; or one in 9,628 deaths 
occurring among 24,244,010 persons: in other 
words, one death in a year from hydrophobia 
among 457,432 living.” 

By way of contrast, it is stated in a note, “ that 
in London, between 1869-76, there was an annual 
average of 212 deaths among 3,333,345 persons by 
being run over or knocked down in the streets” ; 
or one Such accident to 15,723 persons, or thirty 
times as many as from hydrophobia. And yet 
there are no panics about street accidents. 

“ Nothing can divest the subject of its wide and 
weird interest. Yet nothing can be more reassur- 
ing than the knowledge of how nearly it is under 
our own control. The marvel is that we are and 
have been so careless. Often we may prevent 
what we cannot cure.” 


Commission on Hydrophobia— Muzzling Dogs, &c. 

Speaking of rabies and hydrophobia, a recent 
number of the “Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal” says :— 


“ The recent excitement in England has resulted 
in the appointment by the Scientific Grants Com- 
mission of a committee to investigate the disease 
of hydrophobia as it presents itself there, for 
which purpose a grant of one hundred pounds has 
been made.” 

In regard to muzzles for dogs, the “ Journal” 
says :— 

w The use of the muzzle is still a vexed question. 
We should hardly be disposed to advocate it even 
in times of excitement. It is never thoroughly 
effectual, is irritating just in proportion as it is 
effectual, and gives a sense of false security to 
those disposed to tease or fondle dogs.” 

As to treatment, after being bitten by a rabid 


dog, it says: “ We should imagine that the lunar 


caustic would be found more useful than the hot 

iron in unpractised hands, and in many wounds. 

Youatt preferred it, and he is reported to have 

been bitten four times himself, and to have cauter- 

ized four hundred cases without losing one.” 
Meeting of Directors. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Directors 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals for February was held at 96 
Tremont Street, February 20. Present: Mrs. 
Appleton, Mrs. Johnson, Mrs. Iasigi, Mrs. Cobb, 
Mrs. Roberts, Miss Wigglesworth, and Miss 
Lyman. Also Messrs. Noyes, Reed, Heywood, 
and Firth. In the absence of Mr. Angell at 
Washington, Mr. Noyes was elected Chairman. 

The expenses and receipts in January were 
presented and approved. 

The Secretary reported the payment of the 
bequest of Mr. John Haven Dexter, late of Bos- 
ton, of one thousand dollars, and it was unan- 
imously put “ on record that the Directors express 
their hearty recognition of the — services of 
Mr. Dexter in our cause of mercy, and their grate- 
ful appreciation of his welcome gift by will.” A 
copy was directed to be sent by the Secretary to 
Mr. J. C. Brigham, his executor. It was also voted 
that the Dexter bequest be added to the Per- 
manent Fund. 

A claim of expenses by an agent of a date 
prior to the last quarter preceding his report was 
considered, and the duty of rejecting such claims 
under their instructions, was recognized. It was, 
however, voted to give the Secretary discretion in 
the case presented. 

A report from the “ legislative committee ’’ upon 
glanders and farcy and the dog-law was made, 
as far as action had been had; progress, so far, 
having been favorable. 

A committee of three was appointed to con- 
sider and report names for honorary members of 
the Society, if, in their view, desirable. The com- 
mittee are Mrs. Appleton, the President, and 
Secretary. 

Votes were unanimously passed expressive of 
the grateful appreciation of the Directors, of 
bequests heretofore received from the estates of 
Miss Eliza Powars and Miss Susan Tufts. Also 
of thanks to Mrs. Appleton, for paying all bills 
for signs on the new offices of the Society, it 
being “due to themselves to make the recogni- 
tion.” 


Cattle Transportation. 

The proposed new law, now before a congres- 
sional committee, for the protection of cattle 
in transportation, is meeting a strong opposition 
from the drovers’ interest. An article in a recent 
number of the “Chicago Drovers’ Journal” sought 
to excite opposition, on the ground that the men 
who desire the law are Eastern capitalists who 
have bought cattle-car patents and seek a profit of 
millions thereby! A writer in the “ Advertiser,” 
of this city, has shown how baseless are such 
wicked aspersions. As we make up this paper, 
the committee are hearing evidence. Messrs. 
Bergh, Gerry, Street, and others have been heard, 
and Mr. Angell and the Chicago officers of the 
International Humane Society are yet to testify. 
God speed the humane attempt to protect the 
animals from needless suffering ! 


>> 


Refrigerator Cars. 

The friends of a better law to regulate cattle 
transportation, and the owners of refrigerator 
ears for dressed meat, are at work in different 
ways to solve the same problem. We are glad to 
hear of the building of one hundred more such 
cars, to be run via Canada for the Chicago and New 
England trade. These are to be of the Zimmer- 


man pattern. 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in January. 


Whole number of complaints, 152; viz., Beating, 9; overload. 
ing, 6; overdriving, 1; driving when lame and galled, 23; failing 
to provide proper food and shelter, 39; abandoning, 2; tortur- 
ing, 3; driving when diseased, 18; cruelly transporting, 1; 
defective streets, 1; general cruelty, 49. 

Redeemed without prosecution, 67; warnings issued, 37; not 
substantiated, 29; not found, 6; prosecuted, 7; convicted, 4; 
pending, 1; pending since August last, and disposed of by 
conviction, 1. 

animals killed, 20; temporarily taken from work, 21. 


Receipts by the Society in January. 
Fines. 
Justices Court.—Winchendon, $2. 
District Courts.—Fourth Plymouth, $15; Eastern Hampden, 


10. 
Municipal Court.—Boston (5 cases), $50; Brighton District, 
ba | cents; East Boston District (3 cases), 6. 
Superior Court.—Norfolk County, $20. 
Witness fees, $10.80. Total, $114.30. 


MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. Wm. Appleton, $200; Miss A. Wigglesworth, $200; 
Miss A. F. Manning, $100; Mrs. J. Iasigi, $10; Mre. F. A. 
Davis, $10; Miss H. E. Dorrs, $10; A. L. F., $10; Friend, $10; 
Mrs. 8. C. Cobb, $5; Rev. Samuc! May, $5; 8. G. Simpkins, $5; 
H. E. F., $5; Muffee Spitz, 85; Mrs. L. Fairbanks, $3; Dr. H. 
M. Field, $2; 8. R. Urbino, $1; Mrs. IT’. Kingsbury, fifty cents; 
Friend, thirty cents; Miss F. Cairnes, $1. Total, $582.80, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Miss Gray, 86; Mrs. L. Fairbanks, $7; Mrs. A. 8. Albee, $4; 
Mrs. J. Quincy, Sen., $5; C. A. Nichols, $2; 8. R. Urbino, $2; 
Noyes, Snow & Co., $1.50; J. L. Brigham, $3; D. 8. Messenger, 
fifty cents; Mount Holyoke Seminary, sixty cents. 


OnE DoLuaR EACH. 

C. Tidd, M. Goddard, G. 8. Esty, E. Moulton, A. T. Dana, 
E. D. Currier, 8. W. Philips, H. L. Brown, J. T. Clark, J. R. 
Faulkner, L. A. Bailey, W. R. Woodward, D. C. Robinson, E. 
L. Hammond, J. W. Austin, A. W. Spencer, J. A. Codman, H. 
M. Field, J. M. Sanford, E. Cushman, J. Rhodes, W. F. Free- 
man, H. L. Wister, H. D. Fowle, H. Anthony, 8. C. Cobb, C. C. 
Humphreys, Miss Torrey, T. Kingsbury. E. Pierce, G. Kinney, 
Hi. C. Davis, J. Farrington, W. Farrington, A. Vinal, L. 
Bond, E. W. Winslow. Total, $68.60. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ANIMAL WORLD, AND CHILDRENS’ AND 
INFANTS’ MAGAZINES. 
Miss A. T. Dana, $2; Miss L. A. Hatch, $2.40; Mrs. Pickford, 
sixty cents; Miss L. Kittredge, $1. Total, $6. 


OTHER Sums. 

California Society P. C. A., $25; Philadelphia Society P. C. 
A., $26.27; Keene Society P. C. A., $10; B. F. Dowes, Trustee, 
$15; Mrs. W. H. Browne, $1.50. Postage, $10. Total, $77.87. 

Total amount received in January, $849.57. 


AGENT TINKHAM of Brockton, Mass., was 
advertised in two Boston papers lately as hav- 
ing condemned a horse, taken possession of it, 
and then sold it for his own profit! Of course it 
was a fabrication, without a shadow to rest upon 
It was prompted by ill-will, because of his effi- 
ciency in behalf of our cause. Long may he con- 
tinue to be a terror to cruel men throughout the 
region where he lives! 


A Neglected Cat. 

Word came to us lately that a cat had been left 
in a store in this city, then unoccupied. One of 
our agents went to the place, and the cat hid 
under the stairs, beyond reach. Then two agents 
went; but in no way could the cat be induced by 
them to come from its hiding-place. Fresh meat 
was then left for it. The police made, after- 
wards, an attempt, which was equally unsuccess- 
ful. In the meantime several postal cards came 
to our office, and friends called about this cat, and 
the landlord reported the receipt by him of a 
“bushel” of postal cards in its behalf! <A lady 
living near asked for the key of the store, that she 
might feed it. This she is now doing. So much 
interest on the part of so many persons, shows 
the new care that has arisen in behalf of neglected 
animals, 


Dropping Cats in the Streets. 

The “ Transcript” and “ Traveller,” of this city, 
have drawn attention to a habit of leaving cats on 
our streets by people in carriages, or sleighs, who 
then drive on, leaving the cat to the sport of boys 
and every mischance. No act more cruel or cow- 
ardly can easily be named. 
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Children’s Department. 


The Bloodhound. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 
Come, Herod, my hound, from the stranger’s floor! 
Old friend—we must wander the world once more! 
For no one now liveth to welcome us back ; 
So, come !—let us speed on our fated track. 
What matter the region,—what matter the weather, 
So you and I travel, till death, together? 
And in death ?—why, e’en there I may still be found 
By the side of my beautiful black bloodhound. 


We've traversed the desert, we've traversed the sea, 

And we’ve trod on the heights where the eagles be; 

Seen Tartar, and Arab, and swart Hindoo; 

(How thou pull’dst down the deer in those skies of blue;) 
No joy did divide us; no peril could part 

The man from his friend of the noble heart; 

Ay, his friend ; for where, where shall there ever be found 
A friend like his resolute, fond bloodhound ? 


What, Herod, old hound! dost remember the day 

When I fronted the wolves like a stag at bay ? 

When downward they galloped to where we stood, 
Whilst I staggered with fear in the dark pine wood ? 
Dost remember their howlings? their horrible speed ? 
God, God! how I prayed for a friend in need! 

And—he came! Ah, ’twas then, my dear Herod, I found 
That the best of all friends was my bold bloodhound. 


Men tell us, dear friend, that the noble hound 

Must forever be lost in the worthless ground : 

Yet “ Courage,” “ Fidelity,” “* Love” (they say), 
Bear Man, as on wings, to his skies away. 

Well, Herod—go tell them whatever may be, 

I'll hope I may ever be found by thee. 

If in sleep,—in sleep; if with skies around, 

Mayst thou follow e’en thither, my dear bloodhound! 


{For Our Dumb Animals.) 
Sagacity and Affection of a Dog in Tennessee. 


The passionate affection of dogs for their 
masters has had many illustrations. Only in our 
February paper, there was an account of one 
near Douai, in France. And now we have from 
Kentucky a report of a similar case of devotion 
unto death in Franklin, Tenn., for which the 
writer has our thanks :— 


“Recently visiting a friend near Franklin, 
Tenn., our conversation turned on the general 
subject of dumb animals, their natures, capacities, 
sagacities,—whether confined to instinct or rising 
to reason, including their emotions in common 
with man’s. Among other instances, he recounted 
a fact well known in that region. A lawyer had 
practised his profession in Franklin many years, 
enjoying a quiet home with his mother. Next to 
his attachment to relatives and friends was that 
for his dog. Day after day, night after night, and 
year after year did this faithful animal keep near 
the side of his master. Lying quietly in the 
office, the dog never disturbed the studies or con- 
versation of his owner. The dog was able to dis- 
criminate strangers from friends, and even clients 
from those without business; likewise seemed 
to recognize the different degrees of attachment 
of his master for different visitors. 

“ A look from the master was sufficient to advise 
the dog to stay or go, though he usually went. 
At trials he was generally allowed to take his 
place close by the master, as if an assistant in 
conducting the case, and in this way became 
almost as widely known. At last the master 
sickened, and, growing worse, all company, 
dog, were excluded from the sick 
room. e affectionate animal, after seeking for 
a day or two an entrance in vain, took his watch 
close to the wall, as near the master’s bed as pos- 
sible, and there stayed till the corpse was taken 
to the grave. The dog followed the funeral pro- 
cession, and there stayed. The mother of the 
d had the dog brought twice to her home 


for food, but he refused to eat, lapping only a 
little water, and in a week or so he breathed his 
last on his master’s grave. 

“W. Perkins, South Union, Ky.” 


Lives Saved at Gloucester, Mass., by a Dog during 
the Late Storm. 


The schools were dismissed Thursday noon, and 
many of the children had a narrow escape from 
suffocation, some of them being obliged to seek 
sheller in the neighborhood.of the school-houses, 
from their inability to face the storm. Two new 
buildings were blown down in this gale, and 
three vessels were driven ashore in the harbor. 
It was in this storm that three children of Mr. 
Timothy Tracy, while on their way home from 
school at Riverdale, were buried in a snow-drift, 
and would have perished but for an intelligent dog 
belonging to Mr. James Jeffs, who discovered them, 
and, by his barking and scratching into the drift, 
called attention to their pitiable condition.—Cape 
Ann Advertiser. 


The End of a Dog’s Quarrel, 

An English lady sends us the following story :— 

“One day a Newfoundland dog and a mastiff 
had a sharp quarrel over a bone. They were 
fighting on a bridge, and over they went into the 
water. The banks were so high that they were 
forced to swim some distance before they came to 
a landing-place. It was very easy for the New- 
foundland ; he was as much at home in the water 
asaseal. But not so for poor Bruce; he struggled 
and did his best to swim, but made little head- 
way. The Newfoundland dog quickly reached 
the land, and then turned to look at his old enemy. 
He saw plainly that his strength was fast failing, 
and that he was likely to drown. So, what did 
the noble fellow do but plunge in, seize him 
gently by the collar, and, keeping his nose above 
water, tow him safely into port! It was funny to 
see these dogs look at each other as they shook 
their coats. Their glance said as plainly as 
words, We'll never quarrel again.” 


Anecdotes of Dogs. 


“M. du Rouil told us an anecdote of Blanche 
which may be easily believed by any one who has 
made her acquaintance. He was going home one 
night from Paris to Neuilly, after a performance, 
and saw a man who was seeking for some object 
that he had lost. ‘What are you seeking?’ he 
asked. The man answered that he had lost 280 
francs. ‘Possibly my dog may be able to find 
them for you; have you any money left? If you 
have, show her a piece of gold. Allez cherchez 
Blanche!’ [Go look, Blanche!] The dog set 
out and fetched first one piece of gold and then 
another and then a bank-note, till the 280 franes 
were completed. Then followed many other 
anecdotes about dogs, of which I select these: A 
lady said that she had known a dog that belonged 
to a celebrated publisher in Paris who had a 
country-house at Auteuil. Every Friday his fam- 
ily went to Auteuil, and always regularly found 
the dog there on their arrival. He went alone, 
through Paris, from the Rue de l Ancienne Comé- 
die, and he never made a mistake about the day. 
The family frequently went out on other days, but 
on these occasions the dog stayed contentedly at 
home. Another dog that she had also known had 
been bred in a strictly Catholic family, and would 
never touch meat ona Friday. Bets were made, 
and the greatest temptations used to overcome 
his conscientious scruples, but always in vain. 
He was shut up in a room during a whole Friday 
with meat in his reach, but preferred to suffer 
hunger rather than touch it. One of my friends 
mentioned a dog that he knew quite well which 
lost its master three years ago from small-pox, 
and ever since then, in all weathers, has paid a 
daily visit to the cemetery, where it mourns upon 
his grave. The widow goes to the grave on 
Sundays, afler mass, the dog knows this, waits for 
her at the church-door, and accompanies her.”— 
Hamerton. 


Yellow Warbler and Black and Yellow Warbler. 


The Way to Sing. 

The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they; 

The common air has gencrous wings, 
Songs make their way. 

No messenger to run before, 
Devising plan; 

No mention of the place or hour 
To any man; 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear; 

No different voice, no new delays, 
If steps draw near. 

“What bird is that? Its song is good.’ 
And eager eyes 

Go pecring through the dusky wood, 
In glad surprise. 

Then late at night, when by his fire 
The traveller sits, 

Watching the flame grow brighter, higher, 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain 
To help him rest; 

When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh, 
“Ah me! last spring 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing!” 

But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird on tireless wing, 
Is borne along 

In other air, and other men 
With weary feet, 

On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet. 

The birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they; 

The common air has generous wings, 
Songs make their way. 


A Paris paper records the death of a remark- 
able person— Commander Jose Joachim Da Gama 
Machado—a lover of birds. For their benefit he 
converted a corner of his apartment into a bath- 
room, where he had thirty baths arranged for his lit- 
tle winged prisoners, the bath of each of them being 
prepared according to the strength and tempera- 
ment of the bather. He left to the Society for the 
Protection of Animals a sum of 20,000 franes, the 
interest of which is to pay the salary of a person 
whose duty is to see that drivers do not ill-treat 
their horses. In his testament he says that the 
birds he has left behind are to be cared for by 
women, and not by men. These women are to be 
taken from a province famous for producing per- 
sons of kind disposition, and he describes how, by 
the form of the head, it can be told what women 
will have real kindness for his winged pets. He 
further ordered his funeral to take place at 3 o’clock 
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in the afternoon, “ at the hour, when the ravens of 
the Louvre are in the habit of seeking their dinner,” 
and adds, “ You shall place in my coffin the birds 
inclosed in the four tombs which adorn my collec- 
tion of natural history ;” so that, even in death, he 
is not to be parted from the friends of his life. 


> 


My Doves, 
My little doves have left a nest 
Upon an Indian tree, 
Whose leaves fantastic take their rest 
Or motion from the sea; 
For, ever there, the sca-winds go: 
With sunlit paces to and fro. 


The tropic flowers looked up to it, 
The tropic stars looked down, 
And there my little doves did sit, 
With feathers softly brown, 
And glittering eyes that showed their right 
To general Nature’s deep delight. 


My little doves were ta’en away 
From that glad nest of theirs, 
Across an ocean rolling gray, 
And tempest clouded airs. 
My little doves,—who lately knew 
The sky and wave by warmth and blue! 


And now, within the city prison, 
In mist and chillness pent, 
With sudden upward look they listen 
For sounds of past content— 
For lapse of water, swell of breeze, 
Or nut-fruit falling from the trees. 


Soft falls their chant as on the nest 
Beneath the sunny zone; 

For love that stirred it in their breast 
Has not aweary grown, 

And ’neath the city’s shade can keep 

The well of music clear and deep. 


So teach ye me the wisest part, 
My little doves! to move 
Along the city-ways with heart 
Assured by holy love, 
And vocal with such songs as own 
A fountain to the world unknown. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


(Kor Our Dumb Animals.) 
Lions as Household Pets. 


At 54 Howard Street, in this city, resides Mr. 
and Mrs. Lincoln, who have in a shed, leading 
from a sitting-room, an African lion and lioness, 
quite remarkable in their intelligence and docility. 

The animals were born in New York City, are 
about twenty months old, and are said to be the 
only African lions ever reared in this country. 
Mrs. Lincoln gave them their first meal, and has 
continued to care for them ever since. Under her 
charge they have become exceedingly tractable, 
performing quite a variety of tricks in answer to 
the voice. She enters freely into their apartment 
while they are feeding, a feat said to have hitherto 
been unattempted; at 3.30 Pp. M. each day, she 
allows them the freedom of the sitting-room for a 
short time, not unfrequently for the entertainment 
of visitors, of whom they take no notice. Ind 
ew they are allowed a daily run in the back- 
yard. 

They exhibit a great affection for their mistress, 
kissing and frolicking with her as large dogs 
might. Each consumes about six pounds of raw 
meat daily. 

They are considered fine representatives of 
their race, and are valued at $3,000. Cc. 


THE Westminster Aquarium, London, is said to 
possess the largest plate-glass tank in the world, 
one having been lately erected 150 feet long, 20 
feet wide, and proportionately high. It will per- 
mit the display of fish of the largest size procur- 
able in British waters. 


Cat Show. 

Our Music Hall was used in the fourth week of 
January for a Cat Show. About three hundred 
cats were on exhibition, and the throngs of visi- 
tors to see them were the best testimony to the 
wide interest it excited. A quieter, better be- 
haved, more thoroughly civilized, and refined com- 
pany of cats could not be desired. Among the 
varieties were the “ Maltese,” “* Manx,” * Tortoise 
Shell,” “Tabby,” “Tiger,” “ Angora,” and a 
considerable number classed as curiosities. The 
largest number of any one kind were “ Tiger,” 
and next, “ Tabby.” 

One “ Tabby” and one “ Tortoise Shell” were 
cross-eyed. Someinscriptions were peculiar. The 
cat of the “ Tiger” species, called “ John Calvin,” 
had this said of him: “ Not particular about his 
food, but would like to have you read to him.” 
Of one other of the same breed it was said, he 
“had jumped from a fifth-story window, and 
came down upon his feet uninjured. Drinks 
champagne like any other gentleman.” Another 
had upon his card, “ I drink beer, and I rather like 
it.’ The card with the Advertiser's cat said: 
“Learned the printing business in the Advertiser 
office. Like to make an impression on mice.” 
The white cat from the office of the Boston Post 
claimed to have no particular polities, but was 
sure it “would never be a black Republican!” 
There were peculiar names, such as “Johann 
Sebastian Bach,” “ Don Cesar de Bazan,” March- 
ioness,” ‘Gonie,” Boss Tweed,” Mittens,” 
“Dom Pedro,” “ Bismarck,” “ Tipsena,” “ Zinkins,” 
“ Daisy,” “ Pickles,” “Calico,” “ Angel Sweety,” 
Tiptoe.” 

Much attention was given to the wants of the 
cats by attendants, and the owners of some 
remained with them through the show. There 
must have been, of course, some discomfort from 
so long confinement in such an atmosphere. There 
were forty-two prizes awarded, and their value is 
said to have been one thousand dollars. 

The beauties who got no prizes were many, of 
course, but they lost nothing in the estimation of 
their owners, while the successful ones will have 
a little more attention, and excite a little more 
pride than before. 


>> 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
About Some Cats. 
[Concluded from February Paper.] 


When our pet was half-grown, the prettiest 
kitten that ever was seen, she disappeared one day, 
and I and my sisters firmly believed she was stolen. 
We could fizd her nowhere in the neighborhood, 
and she could hardly have walked to the town, a 
mile away. For two weeks we heard nothing of 
her, and then, one bright winter’s afternoon, my 
youngest sister and myself walked to the town, 
over the well-beaten snowy road, each with a little 
store of money to buy our Christmas presents. 
Suddenly, in front of a tailor’s shop in the Main 
Street, we came to a pause, and both cried 
“ Zayda!” There she sat, a dirty red ribbon tied 
round her neck, looking lonely and disconsolate, 
We had her in our arms in a few minutes, and 
hugged and kissed her, and carried her safely 
home to the rest of the rejoicing children, The 
tailor was asked about her, for my father thought 
that it might be his kitten and not ours after all, 
but we declared we would know Zayda among a 


hundred,—no other kitten was ever like her; and, 
sure enough, the tailor knew nothing about her, 
Probably she had been stolen by some child, and 
had run away from a strange place and unknow 
faces in search of her home. : 

Zayda was a cat of great intelligence, but, I am 
sorry to say, she did not inherit her mother’s 
affectionate disposition. She would endure strok- 
ing for a few minutes with great patience, but 
beyond that she never suffered herself to be 
petted. She was honest and upright in all things, 
and was often left alone in the kitchen, with a 
dish of meat keeping warm on the hearth in front 
of the fire, and never was known to touch it, 
which cannot be said of many cats. She always 
stood up for her rights, and one of these she 
imagined to be the seat of honor in the parlor. 
This chair was the largest and softest there, with 
an embroidered seat, and unless she could have 
that she would not stay in the room. Often have 
I seen her come in and sit down in front of the 
person occupying the chair, and steadily gaze at 
him for about five minutes; if he gave up the 
seat (as was generally the case, if he was one of 
the family), she would immediately jump into it 
and go to sleep. If he persisted in sitting there, 
she would, at the end of that time, rise and walk 
out of the room with offended dignity, and noth- 
ing would induce her to come back. 

Poor Zayda! She led a happy life for many 
years, but at last a strange illness came upon her, 
and finding her end drawing near, she retired to 
a quiet spot in the garden to die alone, and there 
we found her the next morning, stiff and dead, 
and gave her a decent burial. 

None of her children are worthy to be named 
after her, so, with our Moorish princess of dear 
memory, I close this little sketch. Cui. Be 


American Horses in England. 

The demand in Great Britain for American-bred 
horses is constantly growing, and we are of the 
opinion that the time is not very far in the future 
when that country will look to America for its 
chief supply. Race-horses, hunters, carriage- 
horses, and common work-horses were exported 
last year from this country to England and Scot- 
land in considerable numbers; and we have not 
the slightest doubt but the demand will increase 
from year to year, until it shall become a very 
important item in our annual export account, sim- 
ply because we can and do raise as good horses, 
of all kinds, as are produced in Rasen and we 
can do this much cheaper than it can possibly be 
done in that country.— Nat'l Live- Stock Journal. 


What a Plant Did. 

A little plant was given to a sick girl. In trying 
to take care of it, the family made changes in their 
way of living. First, they cleaned the window, 
that more light might come in to its leaves; then, 
when not too cold, they would open the window, 
so that fresh air might help the plant to grow. 
Next, the clean window made the rest of the room 
look so untidy that they used to wash the floor 
and walls, and arrange the furniture more neatly. 
This led the father of the family to mend a broken 
chair or two, which kept him home several even- 
ings. After the work was done, he stayed home, 
instead of spending his leisure at a tavern, and 
the money thus saved went to buy comforts for 
them all. And then, as the home grew attractive, 
the whole family loved it and each other better 
than ever before, and grew healthier and happier 
with their flowers. 


A QUEEN-BEE lays from 10,000 to 30,000 eggs 
in a year, 
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DON’T KILL THE BIRDS. 


By consent of the author, Pror. E. O. LYTE, of Millersville, Pa. 
Moderato. 
T T T 


1. Don’t kill the birds, the lit - tle birds,That sing about the 
2. Don’t kill the birds, the lit - tle birds; Do not dis-turb their 


door, Soon as the joyous springhas come,And chill-ing storms are o’er. 
play; But let them warble forth their songs,Till cold drives them away. 


The lit -tle birds that sweetly sing, Oh, let them hap-py live; Oh, do not try to take the lifeThat you cannev-er give. 
Don’t kill the birds, the hap-py birds, That cheer the field and grove; So harm-less, tender,  tim-id, mild, They claim our warmest love. 


What the Birds Accomplish. 

The swallow, swift, and nighthawk are the 
rdians of the atmosphere. They check the 
increase of insects that otherwise would overload 
it. Woodpeckers, creepers and chickadees are the 
uardians of the trunks of trees. Warblers and 
y-catchers protect the foliage. Blackbirds, crows, 
thrushes vit larks protect the surface of the soil. 
Snipe and woodcock protect the soil under the 
vt Each tribe has its respective duties to 
perform in the economy of nature; and it is an 
undoubted fact that, if the birds were all swept 
off the face of the earth, man could not live upon 
it; vegetation would wither and die; insects would 
become so numerous that no living thing could 
withstand their attacks. The wholesale destruc- 
tion occasioned by grasshoppers, which have 
lately devastated the West, is undoubtedly caused 
by the thinning out of the birds, such as grouse, 
prairie hens, etc., which feed upon them. The 
great and inestimable service done to the farmer, 
rdener, and florist by the birds is only becoming 

Rasen by sad experience. Spare the birds an 
save your fruit; the little corn and fruit taken by 
them is more than compensated by the quantities 
of noxious insects they destroy. The long perse- 
cuted crow has been found, by actual experience, 
to do far more good by the vast quantities of grubs 
and insects he devours, than the harm he does in 
the few grains of corn he pulls up. He is one of 

the farmer's best friends.—N. Y. Home Journal. 


Abvut Rouil’s Trained Dogs. 

“During the whole of this entertainment my 
mind was intently occupied with a single prob- 
lem, What did the dogs really know 2” 

Mr. Hamerton shows that the theory of Rouil’s 
advancing and retreating his steps while the ~_ 
did the tricks, does not explain them, nor does the 
theory of manual signs, such as are used with 
the deaf and dumb. “I was satisfied,’ says Mr. 
H., “ that some communication existed, and yet I 
was utterly unable to detect it. 

“T had invited several intelligent friends, and 
told them previously that my object was to dis- 
cover the secret of the confederacy between M. 
du Rouil and his dogs, begging their best assist- 
ance. They watched him as closely as I did, but 
could detect nothing. 

“Mr. Rouil confessed that there was a secret 
which was well hidden. . . . 

“To begin with, Blanche really knew the letters 
of the alphabet and the playing-cards by their 
names, and Lyda really knew all the figures. In 
addition to this, he said that Blanche had studied 
about a hundred and fifty words in different lan- 
guages, something like twenty in each language, 


words most likely to be called for, such as chien, 
dog, horse, cat, pferd, canis, &c., &c. The restric- 
tion to one set of letters simplified the business 
considerably. But M. du Rouil confessed quite 
frankly that she could not get through a word 
unless he were present. On the other hand, he 
could not make her spell a word in public that 
she had not practised with him in private. So it 
was with Lyda and the figures. She really knew 
the figures when isolated, and this had been satis- 
factorily demonstrated when he left the room, and 
she gave me the number asked for, up to 9.” 

“ Would he give me some account of the earlier 
stages of training through which these dogs had 
passed? Yes, very willingly. The first thing 
was to teach a dog to fetch an object, the next to 
make him discriminate between one of two very 
different objects placed together, and bring one 
or the other as it was mentioned by its name. In 
beginning the alphabet he put two most dissimilar 
letters side by side to begin with, such as an O 
and an I, avoiding the confusion of similar ones, 
such as O and Q, or Band R. Gradually, the dog 
became observant enough to discriminate between 
letters in which the difference was not so marked. 
M. du Rouil t-ld me that he had found the great- 
est difficulty in teaching Blanche to distinguish 
between knaves and kings in playing-cards, but 
that she learned the aces very promptly. With 
regard to the time required for educating a dog 
sufficiently to perform in public, he said that an 
hour a day for eighteen months was the time 
required, and he preferred a single hour to a 


longer lesson, because the dog’s powers of atten- 


tion were soon fatigued He added, that it was 
impossible to educate a dog at any other time 
than the middle of the night, because the slightest 
sound disturbed it, and made it forget the work 
that had to be done. I inquired what, after his 
ten years’ experience, was his opinion of the intel- 
ligence of dogs, and he answered, with great 
emphasis, ‘ that it is infinite.’”—Hamerton. 


Cattle in Russia. 

“On St. George’s Day (April 23), the cattle 
are brought out for the first time and sprinkled 
with holy water by the priest. The cattle of the 
Russian peasantry are never very fat, but at this 
period of the year their appearance is truly lam- 
entable. During the winter they have been 
cooped up in small, unventilated cow-houses, and 
fed almost exclusively on straw; now, when they 
are released from their imprisonment, they look 
like the ghosts of their former emaciated selves. 
All are lean and weak, many are lame, and some 
cannot rise to their feet without assistance,— 
Wallace's Russia.” 


Monsieur Millet placed before the eyes of the 
assembly the contents of the stomachs of several 
jays and magpies, which in many localities are 
systematically destroyed because they are con- 
sidered obnoxious birds. The stomachs were 
taken from magpies and jays killed in last May 
and June. They disclosed a great quantity of 
essentially mischievous insects.—Report of Paris 
Society. 


To a Mouse. 
I’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow mortal.” 
—Burns. 
The Watch-Dog. 
’Tis sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near home; 
’Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come. 
—Animal World. ; 
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